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ABsmc? 

The specific purpose of this study vas to investigate tbe relationship of couunication 
style and cognitive style in tbe secondary school context. Tbe relationship between speech 
and thought, described by Dance as his "Speech Theory of Hunan Couunication** served as the 
theoretical foundation of the study. Teachers and their students coipleted cognitive and 
coifiunication style instruients as well as evaluations of one another. Hypotheses vere as 
foUovs: 1) %ere is an association betveen an individual's cognitive and couunication 
style; 2) There is a lain effect of conunicatioa/cognitive style on teacher/student 
evaluation; 3) There is a lain effect of latdied teacher and student cognitive and/or 
couunication style on teacher evaluation; and 4) Ibere is a tain effect of Batched teacher 
and student cognitive and/or couunication style on student evaluation. Tbe sai^le 
consisted of ei^ty-seven secondary teachers and ei^ty-six of their students fro« four 
high schools in suburban Denver. The hypothesis testing yielded lixed results. An 
association between cognitive and couunication style vas found for tbe student saiple. The 
cognitive style **concrete sequential" for teadhers was positively correlated with student 
evaluation of teachers. A lain effect of students' couunication style on tead^er 
evaluation of students vas found. A significant uin effect of cognitive style Batch on 
student evaluation of teachers vas found. Suppleientary analyses revealed a relationship 
between student evaluation of teacher and teacher evaluation of student. 
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Tbe Selationship Betveen Couunication Style 
and Cognitive Style 
in tbe Secondary School Context 
Vygotsky (1934/1987) believed that to study speedi or thought separately vas like 
contei^lating tbe pr(^)erties of oxygen or bydro^^n in an attoipt to understand tbe nature 
of vater. In a reviev of hman coiaunication theory, Dance (1971) explained that 

A huian conunication theorist speiids bis or her tiie and cognitive efforts in in 
consciously trying to ansver the fundaiental ^tion*.» of 'Hbat is fauian about 
buian couunication and bov does buian couunication help us in becoming ever lore 
huiane individually and socially?' Such an overall question. •.carries with it 
innuierable subsidiary concerns guaranteed to keep nuierous persons busy for a long 
tiie (p, 8). 

One of tbe exasples of such a subsidiary concern vbicb Dance suggests is "•..tbe 
effe::ts of different styles of buBan ussages on isdinduals and society" (1978, p* 8). If 
styles of thinking and couunicating exist, what is tbe relationship between those styles? 
Tbe specific focus and purpose of this study vas tbe exaiination of tbe relationship 
between cognitive and couunication style in the secondary school context. Beyond tbe 
initial associations of those styles vitbin individuals, an exploration of teadier and 
student evaluations (as they relate to cognitive and couunication styles) vas undertaken. 
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Jis early as 1565, "style* was recopized as a possible intenening variable in the 
process of education. 

In both education and psychology the possibility that the world light actually 
look, sound and feel differenUy to different persons,that they li^t fon concepts 
and solve probieis in diftsrent says, and chat the saie stiiulatiog situation light 
carry different leanings for thei was soiething investigators did not generally 
take into account (Tyler, 1965, p. 211). 

Besearcbers began to investigate this "style* possibility in the early seventies 
(Dunn I Dunn, 1975), According to Guild and Garger (1985) those exploring educational 
contexts are now "actively engaged in understanding and recognizing individual differences" 
(p. 14). In both in-service training and teacher preparation during the last ten years, 
teachers and potential teachers have been asked to identify their styles and then to eiploy 
strategies to insure that they teach to all styles represented in their classroois, rather 
than just their own (Johnson, 1989). These "strategies" consistently aaount to danges in 
couunication patterns (Barbe t Swassing, 1979). 

Speech t Tho ught telationship 

lecognition of the connection between spee<* and thought is central to the 
conceptual underpinnings of this investigation. At the heart of Dance's theoretical 
propositions (1967, 1972, 1975, 1978) is the assuiption that a relationship exists between 
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uniquely buian spoken language and lentation, or higher lental processes; lentation is a 
functional outcoie of huian couunication. Others, including Langer and Vygotsky, si^rt 
the contention of both an ontogenetic and phylogenetic relationship between speech and 
thought: 

Consciousness is reflected in the word like tbe sun is reflected in a droplet of 
vater. fbe vord is a licrocosi of consciousness, related to consciousness like a 
living cell is related to an organisn, like an atoi is related to tbe cosbos. Ibe 
■eaningful vord is a licrocosi of buian consciousness (Vygotsky, 1987, p. 285). 

Tbe rise of language in the Hoiinidae larked tbe completion of tbe 'Great Shift' 
froi aniial to lan. Ibe power of speed) transformed tbe genus E<»o and every aspect of its 
aibient; for vitb speedi caie tbou^t and reieid>rasoe, istuiti(», conception and reas(Hi. 
Hitb vords-in dii, distant and very long ago ages-soie strange, uniiaginable {uioestcrs of 
ours built up tbe buian world (Langer, 1972, p. 316) « 

Hok (1989) and Gregorc (1982), leaders in tbe "style* assessient field, allude to 
this speech and thought relationship. Gregorc fluctuates between tbe tens "lind styles" 
and "lediation channels" for his description of cognitive style, d«)nstratiag an assuied 
relationship between tbe receptive and expressive (1982). This relationship has eierged as 
a possibility in previous research conducted in secondary scbool settings. Indersen ( Bell* 
Daquilante (1980) found c<»unication behaviors and learning style tendencies to be related 
in biq^ scbool students. Ekstr^ (1974) bypotb^ized, that a latch between teacher and 
student cognitive style would fi>cilitate student learning. Abruirese (1979) reconended to 
teachers that they assess their students' cognitive styles using tbe results to personaliie 
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their couunication vitb each student. Several other educators dispense advice to teachers 
regarding the cousunication-cognitive style connection (Butler, 19S4; Dunn, 19S2; Guild, 
1982; Keefe, 19(2: Kusler, 1982). 

Brain research also su{^rts a cognitive^conunication style relationship 
(Blakeslee, 1982; Eart, 1982; Levy, 1982; Zenhausem, 1982). Style theory initially 
lateriali^ed froi vithin the bnin research field (Johnson, 1989; Sestak, 1979). The trend 
of recognizing right or left brain tendencies (Partridge, 1982) as veil as the counter- 
arguient for holistic brain functioning (Brennan, 1982; Stackes ( Andersen, 1987) and 
multiple intelligences (Gardner, 1983) all support the viability of a relationship between 
consistent patterns (styles) of thou^t and conunication. 
"Style" and Evaluations of Effectiveness 

"Conmication is the essence of teadiing" (Lynn, 1977, p. 5). According to 
fioueche and Baker, in their 1986 book. Profiling Education in Aierican Schools ^ effective 
teachers exhibit consistent characteristics. Others have also searched to describe the 
"excellent teacher'' (Astin, 1985; Brannon, 1989; Gardner, lason ( Xatyas, 1989; Kuehl, 
1979; NEA, 1982) « Does this elusive prototype exist-a particular "style" of teaching that 
is "best?" Both education and speech conunication scholars have exaiined ^)ecific 
conunicative behaviors as vital eleients of detenioing teacher excellence 
(Csiksrentiihalyi k IcConack, 1986; Kearney, Flax, Sicbiond i RcCroskey, 1985; Lynn, 
1977; XcKinney, 1988; Oven, 1984; tichey ( Sicbey, 1978; Subin ( Feezel, 1986). lorton and 
bis colleagues co^)leted several studies based on the preaise that soie "cowunicator 
styles" say be lore effective than others in the classrooi (lorton, 1977^ 1986; iorton ( 
Vussbaui, 1980; lussbaux 1982; lussbaui ( Scott, 1979, 1980). 
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Stanford and Soark define teaching as "providing relationships and environiental 
conditions lAiich facilitate increased differentiation of personal perceptions and accurate 
integration of new data into personal perc^tions" (1974, p. 7,8). Decentering to 
students' cognitive perspectives is necessary for this kind of excellence in teaching to 
occur. Soiogeneity of cognitive and/or conunication style betiie^ a student and teacher 
could contribute to lore effective teadiing and learning, as the ease of decentering vould 
be increased (Ekstroi, 1974). 

Student perceptions of teacher excellence are frequently debated for their worth or 
lack thereof (Harris, 1986? Kyers, 1978; Sosenshine, 1970? Briqjit t Saunders, 1976), In 
Successful Teacher Evaluation , HcGreal e)q>lained that "(secondary) teachers generally lack 
faith in the students ability to accurately rate their perfonance" (1983, p. 134). In a 
large study of secondary students, Iraugh and Duell found that 44* ba^^ never evaluated a 
teacher (1989). One of the iajor lisgivings about adolescents evaluating teachers is that 
"personality" factors will obscure sound judgient (Siipson, 1966); Jones (1989) argued that 
"This is valid" since personal qualities of teachers and the relationship between teacher 
and pupil do affect the quality of learning (p. 158). Brown (1977) concluded that there 
is a positive significant relationship between learner perc^tions of instruction and 
achievement. Hart, in his extensive 1934 study, also concluded that secondary students 
learn lore fr<» teachers they "like" or evaluate favorably. In addition, Bcser and Poppin 
(1978) found a direct relationship between dropout rate and teacher liking. A "liked" 
teacher's ability to influence stud^ts is definitely stronger than the influence of 
teachers who are not rated favorably by students (Csikientsibalyi ( IcConack, 1986). 
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Although inaturity or personal vendetta could certainly influence a student's 
opinion of a teacher, the student's vi« of that teacher is still valid to that individual 
and hence, that assessient can affect the student's learning. In fact, Haukoos and Penick 
found that science achieveient vas influenced by teacher personality characteristics which 
provided di'natic classrooi interaction (1987)* Perceived personality types of teachers also 
were found to influence agricultural students' learning on the secondary level (1985). 
Psychology students felt they learned lore froi extroverted teachers in a study conducted 
by Hart and Driver (1978). In addition, gender was seen as an issue in student perception 
of teaching and learning (Basow i Distenfeld, 1983). 

What can affect teacber evaluations of their students? Driscoll and Jeynolds found 
that teachers use siiilar descriptions vben talking about excellent students and ^ 
talking about theaselves (1984). Teachers positively evaluate students vboa they see as 
being like theiselves. Paisey and Paisey discovered that high school students^ grades were 
significantly related to their personality type (1982). In fact, students rated by teachers 
as "extroverted, affectively oriented individuals,* generally rated their teachers higher 
than other students did (Kagan, Tixier ( Vigil; 1987). Perbi^ the sifiilarity between 
teacher and students iqpacts evaluations of both. Ttus study exaiioes the possibility of 
shared cognitive and/or OMmdcation style as t factor riuch could influence perceptions 
of excelleoce both in student evaluation of teacters and teacter evaluations of students, 

Inmimf if ^ thou^t are related, then patterns of speech 
(coMunication styles) and patterns of thou^t (cognitive styles) in the saie individual 
say also be related, ae relationship of styles say ii?)act evaluations of effectiveness in 
the secondary sdKK>l context. 
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Tbe folloving hypotheses vere exaiined: 1) There is an association betveen an 
individual's cognitive style and bis/her couunication style; 2) ttere is a lain effect of 
cowninication/cognitive style wi teadier/student evaluation; 3) Biere is a lain effect of 
latched teacher and student cognitive and/or couunication style on teacher evaluation; 4) 
There is a lain effect of latched teacher and student cognitive and/or conunication style 
on student evaluation* 

Xethod 

Four large suburban Denver schools participated in this study. 
Schools were selected based on adiinistrator willingness to participate. 166 full tiie 
classrooi teachers were randoily selected froi these four sdiools for participation in the 
first phase of the study. 15 teachers had ceased eiployient with their districts and 28 
refused to participate. 35 did not respond at all, producing a response rate of «0l and a 
saiple of 87 teachers. Brief foUow-up investigation of non-respondents indicated a high 
percentage of both lales (77* ) and of teachers who had already taken the Gregorc instruient 
(63i). !he teacher saiple was ooiprised of 34t Bales and 66t fesales. Subject areas 
represented by the randoily selected group included: English-211, Math-18t| Science-lOt, 
Social Studies-9», Foreign Language-9», Bosiness-9t, ^ial Education-3t Boie Ecwwiics- 
i\ and Other 18t. 

Following the first i*ase of data collection (teadiers' couunication and cognitive 
styles); teacher and student subjects were selected for the second j^iase. Five to seven 
teachers froi ead) of the four schools (the laxiiui nui^r allowed by each principal) were 
randomly selected froi lists of teachers who had participatcJ in the first phase of the 
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Study. For eacb of those teacbersi a class period of the day vas randomly selected* Five 
students enrolled in each of those class periods vere randoily selected. Students vere 
identified in this vay to assure that they were all being taught the saae subject in the 
saie vay, since lany secondary teachers teadi a variety of subjects. Eadi of the selected 
students vas assigned a nuiber related to their teacher's nuiber. If a student happened to 
be selected tvice (once for tvo different teachers) , his/her instruients vere adiinistered 
only once, and coded for only one teacher. 

Of the 177 students selected in the Banner described, four vere no longer enrolled, 
three had parents \ibo objected to signing the consent fon and 14 refused to participate. 
The total student saaple size vas 86. Of the 26 teachers selected for phase tvo, 19 
coipleted evaluations, tvo refused and five teachers' fons vere inadvertently discarded by 
a school custodian. A total of 86 teacher evaluations of students vere coipleted. 

Heasureient 

The concept "cognitive style* vas leasured vith the Gregorc Cognitive style 
Delineator . The concept "coounlcation style" vas veasured vith Morton's Coynmicator 
Style Survey . Evaluations of students by teachers vere lade using the Student Evaluation 
Survey and student evaluations of teachers vere lade using Bentley and Starry's Purdue 
Teacher Evaluation Scale. 

All of the data vere collected via self-report instruients; the lost conon lethod 
of assessing style (Guild ( Garger, 19S5). The basic preiise of this study encoipasses the 
idea of differing realities-and the reality of an individual's ovn cognitict' style is lost 
efficiently ascertained by asking that individual. Ibis study sou^t to validate the 
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assio^tion that cognitive styles correspond to verbal cowinicative behaviors* To bave 
incorporated letbodology into the study vfaidi detenined cognitive style b^ed on 
observable vert)al behavior vould have sabotaged the effort* To that end; self ^report vas 
detenined to be the best letbod of Investigating the problei. To access a person's 
perceptions of excellence (teacher or student), self^report data is a viable letbod* Sose 
instroients ask the teacher to assess the student's style; then the tead^r's style 
influences the perception (Dunn ( Dunn, 1989). fiie Individual's perception of reality is 
the lost "objective* way of detenining that individual's style of thinking* 
Cognitive Style 

Five self-report cognitive style inventories are suggested by style researchers 
(Guild ( Garger, 19S5)* Riese five include Dunn, Dunn and Price's Learning style Inventory - 
(1975, 197S), the Kyers-Briygs Type Indicator (1943, 1976), Mok's COBiunicating Styles 
Survey (1975, 1989), Kolb's Learning Style Inventory (1976) and the Gregorc Style 
Delineator (1978)* Both the Dunn and Kolb instrusents assess lodality preference; Xyers* 
Briggs and Hok exaiine personality type* 

Gregorc's cognitive style instruient vas selected based on the Batching of its 
conc^tual foundation vith that of this study* *^Eacb of the four scales of the Gregorc 
Style Delineator exhibits a strong degree of internal consistency.*." ranging froi 0*89 to 
0.93" (1984, p* 18)* "The test^retest correlation coefficients are all significant at the 
0*001 level or less ranging froi 0*85 to 0*88**." (1984, p. 18). All correlations for 
predictive validity vere also significant at the k<*001 level* 

An indirect, self-report instruient of non-situationally bound iteis, the Gregorc 
style Delineator has a five tinute tiie liiit* Individuals are asked to quickly rank four 
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words, using "the real you* as the "refereflce point" (Gregorc, 19!5, p» 3), A rank of •4» 
indicates tbe vord vbicb is tbe ^be&t and lOSt powerful descriptor of you" vbereas "1" 
should be placed next to tbe vord ;Aicb is "tbe least descriptive of yott"(GregorC; 1985, p. 
3)« Tbe directions encourage first iipression reactions, inie scoring of this instruaent 
results in classificati<m of eacb individual into one of five cognitive styles; abstract 
randoi, abstract sequential, concrete randoi, concrete sequential or square (a rare 
coibination of tbe other four styles). Scores of 27 or lore on any given style identify 
that style as doiinant* For tbe fev subjects vbo were dosinant in tvo styles, tbe style 
tfith tbe highest score vas selected as the person's dominant style for the categorical 
analyses. 

CQiMunication Style 

Norton^s Conmnicatpr Style (1983) instrusent vas selected as being representative 
of the conunication focus sought in this study. Other couunication style instnoents 
vhose definitions of coxxunication style encoipassed all obsenable behavior, stretched the 
liiits of conunication style outside tbe conceptual boundaries of this study* 

Norton's instruient bas 45 iteis, each vith a five point scale ranging froi "very 
strong disagreeient" to "very strong agre^ient." Hine independent variables (friendly, 
open, relaxed, attentive, i^)ression leaving, aniiated, c<Hitentious, draiatic and doainant) 
are eacb represented vitfain tbe 45 itei pooL ill of the iteis have been randoily 
distributed throughout the test, fl^e scoring process results in classification of each 
individual into one of Morton's five conunicator style suboonstruct clusters: Cluster I- 
i^)ression leavinc; and conunicator iiage; Cluster II*draiatic and aniuted; Cluster III-* 
attentive, friendly and open; Cluster IV*dOBinant and contentious; Cluster V-relaxed 
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(1978)* Morton's coMunicator style construct has previously been used for research in the 
field of education (Hurt ( Scott, 1978; Norton, 1977; Morton, 1986; Morton £ Mussbaui, 
1980; Mussbaui, 1982; iussbaui i Scott, 1979, 1980)* 
student Evaluations of Teachers 

Of the few instruients designed for high school students to assess their teachers, 
the Purdue Teacher Evaluation Scale eierqed as the lost coifrehensive and useful (Bentley ( 
Starry, 1975)* Other instruaents frequently cited or recoiiended f Learning Environaent 
Inventory . (Anderson, 1973); My Class Inventory , (Anderson, 1975); and Thg ClasS ArtlYititf 
Questionnaire . (Salberq, Bouse, ( Steele, 1973)] focus on other-than-teacber classrooi 
information. 

The concept "student evaluation of teacher" includes the following diiensions as 
delineated in the Purdue Teacher Evaluation Scale : lotivation, control, subject, 
couunication, lethods, fairness and total evaluation* The Purdue Teacher Evaluation Scale 
was tested for reliability using a split half technique (with 28 teachers with 20 students 
each) yielding correlations of 0.83 to 0.90 on eacb of the six diiensions* According to 
Bentley and Starry, 

There is not truly relevant criterion on which to judge the validity of an 
instnaent of this nature*. *Peer ratings, evaluations by administrators, etc* 
obviously have very liiited relevance as a criterion of the validity of student 
ratings. To the extent that students agree with one another, are self -consistent 
in their ratings, and content validity is exhibited, at least adequate validity lay 
be assuied (1970, p. 4). 
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Althougli scae otber instnuents atoess tbe evaluation by students of learning 
context, or classrooi activities (Anderson, 1973; Balberq, House ( Steele, 1973) no otber 
published secondary "student evaluation of teacbtr" docuients were available, ttis 60 itei 
instruaent aslcs students to respond to iteis with answers of 'very luch like ly teacber'^ 
(four points) to "very ludi unlike ly teacher" (one point) on a four point scale^ 
Subcategories include ability to lotivate students, subject latter orientation of the 
teacher, teaching lethods and procedures, ability to control students, student-teacher 
couunication and fairness of teacher* 
Teacher Evaluation of Student 
Instruient Odcb allow teacher assessient of student have been developed priiarily 
around specific handicapping conditions (Burks, 1968; Chess i Iboaas, 1969; Elrod, 
Franklin i Sorgenfrei, 1988; Loutlit, 1957; lira, 1982; Palier, 1970; Walker,1970). A wre 
holistic evaluation (*ich was not designed with a specific "condition" in lind) is the 
gtudent Evaluation Scale . devel<^d by professional in*bouse staff with Psychologists and 
Educators Press (1970). This evaluation tool includes acadeiic and social/eiotional 
coiponents without specifically directing teachers toward a "handicapping condition." B>e 
student Evaluation Scale was deeied appropriate for the current study whidj asked teachers 
to evaluate randoily selected students, presuiably lany of i4oi would not have "special 
needs." Although widely used, 5E5 validity and reliability infonation was not available. 
Conceptually, teacher evaluations of students include both academic and social/eiotional 
judgements. The student Evaluation Scale allows assessment in both these areas, rather 
than limiting the evaluation to academics. 
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Packets containing Norton and Gregorc's instruBents and instructions vere 
distributed to participating teachers in their faculty lailboxes, with the researcher's 
phone nuiber provided for questions. Subjects vere instructed to return instruient packets 
to a locked box in their faculty lounge within three weeks. leiinder notices were sent 
after two weeks and additional copies of the packets lade available fvf those has 
lisplaced the originals. Teadiers were assigned a nu^ tduch appeared on each of the 
instruments (as well as each of the student evaluation forss in the second phase). After 
the instruients were scored, all participating teachers received a sunary of their own 
results; with explanation sheets about each of the styles. 

Student instruients were adiinistered in a group setting at each school; with 
individual assistance and follow-up provided. Evaluation instruients were clearly larked 
with the naie of the teacher whoi the student should evaluate. Students were assigned 
nuibers which corresponded with the appropriate teacher nuiber. Following the study, 
students (and their parents, if under ei^teen) were provided with results and explanation 
sheets* 

Teachers in the second phase of the study evaluated the saie five to seven students 
(selected froi one of their classes) lAo had evaluated thei. Teadber^ubjects received the 
student Evaluation Pons cind explanation sheet in their faculty iiilboxes, with a three 
week deadline for coi^letion. Again, fons were returned to the lodced box is the faculty 
lounge. Evaluation results were not given to subjects* 
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Sesults 

Data vere analyzed vith the Statistical Package for Social Sciences • I release 4.0 
(1991)* Alpba for all analyses exc^t correlations was set at *05. Correlations were 
tested at an alpba level of *01 to reduce type I error rate, since so lany variables were 
correlated* 

The first hypothesis vas based on tbe theoretical relationship of ^peedi and thought: 
"There is an association between cognitive style and couunicator style/ 9ere Gregorc 
cognitive styles of teachers and or students related to Korton cousunicator styles of 
teachers and/or students? 

To test this first hypothesiSi cbi square statistical analyses (Likelihood Katio, 
£<.05) vere calculated for Iforton by Gregorc*student and for Korton by Gregorc^tead^* 
Distributions of teachers and students vithin each style (both Gregorc and lortcm) vere 
nonal* Gender and subject taught vere also considered for each teacher* Sesults 
indicated no significant association between teacher Gregorc style and teacher iorton 
style* For students, Gregorc styles and lortoQ styles were significantly associated* A 
significant association between gender and Gregorc style was not found, but the associatioB 
between teacher gender and lorb» style vas significant* Subject tau^t vas not associated 
vith either Gregorc or Iorton styles* 

To further exaiine the first hypothesis, and to begin investigaticm of tbe second 
hypothesis, Pearson Product Xoient correlations vere run using interval level rav scores 
for the following variables: teacher Gregorc style, student Gregorc style, teacher Iorton 
style (not including teacAer scores in Iorton style four since only three teachers vere 
dominant in that style), student Gregorc style, student Iorton style, tead^er e*:aluation of 
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student (acadeiic, social-ewtional and total) and student evaluation of teacher 
(iotivation, control, subject, conunication, lethods, fairness and total)* Distrilwticns 
were fairly nonal for all variables except l) student evaluation of teacher conwnication 
(negatively skewed) 2) student evaluation of teacher subject latter knowledge (negatively 
skewed) and 3) teacJier social-eiotional evaluation of student* Transforiations of those 
scores did not significantly affect the distributions. Data were still used, wiu: 
acknowledged awareness of the non^nonal distributions of these three variables. An alpha 
rate of .01 was set, to diiinish experiient-wise type I error rate. 1 negative correlation 
was found between student evaluation of teachers and teacbers' scores on the 'oMmte 
randoi* Gregorc style. Several dinensions of student evaluation of teachers were positively 
correlated with teacher evaluations of students, both acadeiic and social-eiotional. in 
addition, teachers' scores on the "concrete sequential" styU were related to the teachers^ 
"total evaluati<» of students" scores. 

iypotbesis two states, "There is a nain effect of style on evaluatioii." Ihis 
hypothesis required four analyses of variance (Anovas). First, teacher style (Gregorc) was 
tested with teacher evaluation total. Second, teacher style (Horton) was tested with 
teacher evaluation total. Third, student style (Gregorc) was tested with student 
evaluation total and fourth, student style (Morton) was tested with student evaluation 
total. Non-nonal distributions were present for three variables, as noted previously. 
Teacher Xorton Style Four was not included in the analyses since only three of the 87 
teachers were classified in that style. The only significant nain effect found was for 
student lort<» style on teacher evaluation of student. Tukey's lultiple c(»parisoii 
analysis revealed the pair - student Korton cluster one and student Xorton cluster three - 
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to be sipificantly different is tens (if teacher evaluations. Alpha rate for all Anova 
analyses vas set at the «0S level. 

Hypotheses three and four ver^ offered to investigate the possibility of a lain effect 
of teacher and student latched styles on evaluation. To test these hypotheses, a nested 
design was used vith a iixed*iodel Multivariate analysis of variance statistic (Kanova), 
Expectations were calculated to detenine the appropriate £ test. Students (1-S6) were 
nested in teachers (1-19). Of 86 cases, 36 latched on Morton styles and 50 did not; 52 
latched on Gregorc styles and 34 did not iat<A« To detenine if there was a need to nest 
teachers in districts, two one-way analyses of variance were calculated to investigate a 
possible lain effect of district on teacher evaluation and on student evaluation. Sesults 
were nonsignificant at a liberal al^ of .20. Since there was no effect of district, 
nesting teachers in districts for the lanova was not deeied necessary. The independent 
variables for the first test were 1) students nested in teachers and 2) latched or not 
latched on Gregorc styles. Total teacher evaluation of student snd total student evaluation 
of teacher were the dependent variables. 

In the second test, the dependent variables retained the saie as did the independent 
variable of students nested in teachers but the second independent variable dianged to 
latched or not latched on Korton styles. 

Acknowledgeient of the three variables with non-nonal distributions has been noted 
above. Although lanova is robust in regard to violation of nonality, the non-nonal 
distributions could have affected the boiogeneity of dispersion leasure. Box's M was 90.03 
for tortGH latch and 83.<4 for Gregorc latdi, so the Pillai's trace was utilized, rather 
than Kilk's laabda. Hbere lultivariate significance was found, univariate tests were also 
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conducted* i significant lais effect of Gregorc latdi/so latcb vas found on teadttr and 
student evaluation. Univariate analysis revealed significance specifically of Gregorc 
latcfa/no latch on student evaluation of teacliers* 

Discussion of Eesults 
H ypothesis 1 predicted that **Ibere is an association between an individual's 
cognitive style and his/her conunication style*" Besults indicated no significant 
association between teacher cognitive style and teacher conunication style; however; the 
association between student cognitive style and student ccmmicati^ style was sipif icant 
(g<*05}* An association between cognitive and spc^en language styles was apparent in one 
saiple (students) but not in the other (teachers)* Cc^ideration of this difference in 
results needs to begin with an eicaaination of the differences in populations froi which the 
two sdiples were drawn* An age difference between the two qcow^ is apparent: the stud^t 
saiple all being adolescents and teachers all being twenty«*two years of age or above, with 
an average cf ten and a half years of teaching experience* The teachers were a lore 
hoiogenous group; having »ade the saie career choices as one another and bavii\g all been 
college-educated* 

It was found that only three teachers' data placed then in the Morton style "doiinant 
and contentious" whereas 141 of the students were categorized as "doiinant and 
contentious"* It is speculated that teachers lav have bad preconceived notions about what 
characteristics a good teacher is expected to have, causing tbei to avoid af finative 
answers to doiinant and contentious guestions* It lay be that there is not a significant 
relationship between secondary teachers' thought and spoken language, as operationalised in 
the Gregorc and Korton style instnoents* Another explanation of these results is that 
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teachers either 1) lodify their conunication styles to facilitate learning, subjugating 
their own cognitive styles and the resulting "natural" verbal expression to students or 2) 
lodif y their reported perceptions of theiselves to leet the pre-established conditions of 
their ovn views of effective teachers, ae finding of a significant association between 
students' cognitive and coimmication styles allow rejection of the null hypothesis for 
that population. Owsegoently, it can be said that in secondary students, there is an 
association betve^ spoken language and thou#, as leasured by dotinant Gregorc cognitive 
and lorton conunicator styles. 

Categorical variables gender and subject tau^t were also analyzed for possible 
associations with Gregorc and Korton styles for students and teachers. Mo associations 
between subject taught and cognitive/conunication style were found. An interesting 
supplementary finding was the significant relationship between conunication style of 
secondary teachers and gender. The cell leans show that no sale teachers were classified 
as being doiinant in cluster three: attentive, open and friendly. Since no significant 
association between gender and cognitive style was found for ttese secondary teachers, and 
distributions for both styles were nonal, one light conclude that lales and feiales have 
siiilar patterns of thinking, but not of speaking. Previous gender studies have shown lixed 
results in teiK of conunication variables (Bartol, 1976; Borden * Hoileid, 1978; Bu<±, 
Miller i Caul, 1974; Cberulnik, 1979; Chusiir i Pranks, 1988; Pienan, 1990; Prances, 1979; 
Gomick ( Koran, 1971; Hall, 1978; Henley, 1980). 

H ypothesis 2 stated that "There is lain effect of cowmication/cognitive style on 
teacher/student evaluation/ i negative relatioiship between student evtluatioa of 
teadm and teachers' scores cn the cogpitive style "Ooicrete tandoi" (CK) was found 
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(£<.001). The "lotivation," "fairness/ aod "ietlK)ds" &ubdiiensions of ta^ 
as veil as the total teacher evaluation score vere negatively related to teachers with a CS 
cognitive style. Characteristics of the CE style include: intuitive, independent, randoi 
ordering preferences, practical proof needed, coipetitive and ego^ntric (Gregorc, 1982). 
The CS style for teachers vas consistently evaluated negatively, regardless of the 
cognitive style of the student coipleting the evaluation. 

k positive correlation (e<.001) ¥&s found betireen total evaluation score of teacbers 
and teachers' scores on the "Concrete Sequ^tlal' (CS) cognitive style. The 
characteristics of a CS cognitive style include: instinctive, sethooical, deliberate, 
concrete, sequential ordering preferences, step-by-step linear progression, product 
oriented, practical, stable, confonist (Gregorc, 1982). The priiary difference between the 
concrete sequential and concrete randon styles is the differ^ alluded to in the tens 
"randoB" as opposed to "sequential.* Sandoi thinking secondary teachers vere not seen 
positively by their students; tdiereas, sequentially thinking teachers vere vieved 
positively. This evidence points to the possibility of particular cognitive styles 
affecting perceived teacher excellence, rather than a cognitive style latch between teacher 
and studat being the precursor to lore favorable evaluations. 

I significant man effect was found for student lart<» style on teacher evaluation of 
student. To further exaiine that finding, a Tukey's mltiple coipariscm test vas 
calculated. Differences between teachers' evaluations of students in Xorton clusters one 
and three vere found, vith cell leans of 109.8t and 134.53 respectively. Teachers lore 
positively evaluated students vhose conunication patterns vere cbaracteriied as 'friendly, 
open and attentive" as coipared vith students in the "impression leaving, conunicator 
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iiage" cluster. Perhaps cooperativeness (or even coipliance) is presuied froi tbe 
attentive; open, friendly student coHunicator. Kagan, lixier and Vigil (1982) concluded 
that teachers gave .tore favorable evaluations to outgoing (friendly), affectively oriented 
(open and attentive) students. In this study, secondary students vho sav theiselves as 
"i^>re$sion leaving* left a less than positive i^;)ression on their teachers When coq;>ared 
to open, attentive and friendly students. 

Stq^leientary correlations found relationships between several diiensions of teacher 
evaluation of students and student evaluation of teachers. The total evaluation of teacher 
score was correlated v'th the total evaluation of student score at b<.001. A style latch 
vas not necessarily re^nsible for this finding, as bad been anticipated. Kather, 
students evaluated teachers hi^y vho evaluated tbei hi^y, and vice versa. Driscoll and 
Reynold's research (19S4) suggested the likelihood of this result. In a discussion of 
attraction, Devito states that **!rhe lost obvious stateient ve could lake about 
interpersonal attraction is that ve like those who like us and dislike those who dislike us 
(1983, p. 343). leinforceient is a key force in attraction; regardless of context* In 
student-teacher relationships in the secondary school reinforceient a[qpears to play a 
crucial role in teacher and student evaluations. Social exchange theorists (Foa ( Foa, 
1974; ioloff, 1981) characterize interpersonal couunicatlon as intentional and goal 
directed; giving soiething to get soiething in return. Affection and prestige are two of 
the conodities thought to be exchanged between individuals (Foa Jk Foa, 1974); conceivably, 
teachers and students sake siiilar "exchanges." The student lay give open, attentive, 
friendly classrooi conunication and a favorable evaluation of their teacher in exdumge 
for positive evaluation fro« their teacher, leinforceient of the positive exchange process 
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guarantees its continuance. Social exchange theory can iiply a self-centered preieditation 
tfbicb lay not be palatable to soie interpersonal conunication theorists (Infante, Bancer ( 
Woiack, 1990), Perhaps the case is lore singly stated: good students and good teachers 
appreciate one another* 

^potheses 3 and 4 stated: Ihere is a Bain effect of latched teacher and student 
cognitive and/or conunication style on E3) teacher evaluation and on B4) student 
evaluation. I significant lain effect of cognitive style latcA vas found specifically for 
student evaluation of teacbers (p==.002)« If a student shared patterns of thinking, or 
cognitive styles, vith his/her teacher, evaluations vere affected. There vas a tain effect 
of cognitive style on student evaluation of teadiers. Katdyes betveen their ovn and their 
teacher's cognitive styles lattered to students. One tight argue that teachers are trained 
to be objective, so that student characteristics do not affect evaluation. One misgiving 
^ut secondary students evaluating teachers has been their lack of "objectivity'' (KcGreal, 
1983)- A lore functional explanation of these results ligjit be that a iatch between 
patterns of thinking in teacher and student lay actually affect learning; causing the 
student to believe that instruction which coies froi his/her own perspective is lore 
effective. Brown (1977) supported such a possibility. Teacher decentering becoies 
increasingly i^rtant in light of this evidence, if one accepts the suj^sition that a 
student's opitaon of his/her teacher does indeed ii^wict the guality of learning (Jones, 
1989). 

In susaary, the research hypotheses in this study received lixed siq)port. An 
association between cognitive and spoken language style was found in the student saiple, 
but not in the teacher saiple. A significant positive correlation coefficient was found 
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between one teacher cognitive style (concrete sequential) and student evaluation of 
teacher, suggesting that a particular cognitive style light have universal appeal aiong 
students. Analysis of variance revealed a relationship between student spoken language 
style and teacher evaluation of student. The idea of Batched styles i^>acting evaluation 
vas only supported for cognitive style Batch and student evaluation of teacher. 
Suppleientary analyses revealed an effect of gender on spok^ language style and a strong 
relationship between teacher evaluation of student and student evaluation of teacher. 

Further research which investigates the i^^ct of particular teacher styles on actual 
learning is needed. Other research has shown that favorable opinions about their teachers 
can influence student leamii^ (Bosert ( Poppin, 1978; Brown, 1977; Hart ( Driver, 1978; 
Baukoos k Penick; 1987) and this study has shown that cognitive style can influence student- 
opinion. Studies are needed which '-pecifically address learning as a possible outcoie of 
teacher cognitive or conunication style. 

The influence of gender on spoken language style vas a suppleBental finding.The 
tead)er sa^)le was 66t feiale, with a aajority of non*respondents being lale. Since gader 
was not a variable specifically targeted for investigation in any of this study's 
hypotheses, further resear<A is needed to corroborate or contradict this finding. 

Finally, other lethods of operationalizing the concepts "spoken language" and 
^thought" are needed. Perhaps instruaent develoj^nt which specifically seeks to separate 
these processes would allow lore precise assesssent. iltbough self-report data is the lost 
cononly used letbod of assessing style, the collection of other types of evidence 
(observation, interview, specific task ratings) and co^^ison aaong the types of style 
assessient data could aid the investigation process. 
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